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Sometimes her acts and expressions furnish themes as inter- 
esting to the poet as to the philosopher. On new-year’s day 
when I was in Europe, she met her teacher and said, ‘‘It is new 
happy year day.” ‘The teacher wished her a happy new year, 
when she turned to the east, and stretching out her hand, said, 
—‘T want Doctor a happy new year;” she then paused, and, 
turning to her teacher, said, “but Doctor cannot know I say 
so.” 

I have observed before, that she has a constant sense of her 
relations to space, and is confused, as we are, if she loses the 
points of her compass. 

I have sometimes questioned her about her wsthetical percep- 
tions, but have not obtained any very satisfactory answers. Her 
ideas of beauty in material things are principally connected 
with smoothness. A round ball is not more beautiful to her 
than a square box, provided they are equally smooth. Fresh- 
ness or newness is indeed an element, but this is evidently 
Te from the associations with new clothes, new shoes, 

With respect to long or short noses, regular or irregular 
features, she has no thought; and yet it is probable that a mon- 
strously large nose would shock her, and that one as short as 
Dr. Slop’s would amuse her; for on my asking how she would 
like a person with a nose not larger than a pea, she said it 
would be “ funny.” 

She perceives symmetry of person, however, and is disagree- 
ably affected by any strongly marked departure from it. On 
asking her if a little hump-backed girl was handsome, she 
said, very emphatically, “No!” Why not? said I. “Be- 
cause,”” said she, ‘‘she is crooked;’’ and she imitated the 
motion of the child walking, and asked why she could not 
grow like other children. She said, a lady of her acquaintance, 
Who is very fat and ungainly, was very ugly. Why? said I; 
but she could only reply that she did not know,—that she was 


webs about the waist, and that “her stomach came out too 
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I asked her who was the handsomest lady of her acquaint- 
ance, and she replied, ‘“‘***** ****>;” but upon my pressing 
her for her reason, she could only say that her hands were 
smooth, soft, and pretty. 

A cane with knots on it was less pleasing to her than a 
smooth one; and an irregularly knobbed stick, than one with 
the prominences at regular intervals. She has thus the rudi- 
ments of the zsthetic sense, but, like that of other children, its 
development must depend upon education and habit. She is 
not yet old enough to give any satisfactory account of her own 
feelings on the subject. 

The subject of her dreams is a most interesting one, but, like 
many others, must be passed over hastily. 

One morning she asked her teacher what she dreamed about, 
and said, ‘‘I sometimes dream about God.” Her teacher asked, 
What did you dream about last night? She said, “I dreamed 
that I was in the entry,—the round entry, and Lurena was 
rolling about in her wheel-chair to exercise, and I went into a 
good place where God knew I could not fall off the edge of the 
floor.” Soon after, she said, “‘I1 dreamed that God took away 
my breath to Heaven,” accompanying it with a sign of taking 
something away from her mouth. 

On another occasion her teacher says, ‘‘In the hour for con- 
versation, she commenced the subject of dreaming again, and 
asked, ‘‘Why does God give us dreams? Last night I dreamed 
I talked with my mouth; did you hear me talk?” No, I was 
asleep. ‘I talked with my mouth,’”—and then she made the 
noise which she generally does for talking. I asked her how 
she talked ?—‘“I talked as any people in dreams.” To the 
question, what words did you dream? I could get no answer. 
She asked,—‘‘ Do Spanish people dream like us? do they dream 
words like us?” 

She sometimes is frightened in her dreams, and awakes in 
great terror, and says she dreamed there were animals in the 
room which would hurt her. She has still much fear of 
animals, and can hardly be induced to touch the quiet and 
harmless house-dog. 





Aug. 19th.—The last hour she asked me if she ever told me about her 
friends at home, and commenced an account of times when she lived there. 
It consisted chiefly of a history of all the animals she saw, and of which 
she wished me to tell her the names. She gave me a description of an 
animal three feet high and covered with hair curled like a sheep. I told 
her it was a sheep,—but she said, ‘* No, it was much larger and could not 
be.” ‘Then she told me how frightened she was when she first saw her 
mother open a hair trunk because she thought it was an animal. I asked 
her what she used to think about when she lived at home. She said, “I 
could not think or talk good then. I did not know any of my friends in 
Pearl* Boston then.” Asked her if she thought how kind her mother 
was. She said “No, I did not think she was kind, for she whipped me and 
shook me,” &c. I explained to her why she did it, and how much trouble 
she had caused her mother. 
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tical kindness and usefulness to others,—discipline and training 
in acts of love, without which, precepts, preaching, and books 
are little worth. Laura has even more need of such training 
than others have, for her peculiar situation is unfavorable to the 
erowth of the moral nature. 

~ The idea of self is developed in children as soon as they are 
born; anything which affects their bodily organization, any- 
thing which gratifies or disappoints a desire, gives them pleas- 
ure or pain without the slightest regard to its effect upon any 
other human being. Afterwards the circle of self is enlarged, 
and embraces the family, and those who by frequently contri- 
buting to the gratification of our desires seem to belong to our- 
selves, and whose pleasures and pains become our pleasures 
and pains. As the social nature is developed the circle is still 
more enlarged until it embraces neighbors and countrymen, in 
allof whose joys and sorrows, though they live upon its out- 
skirts, the affectionate heart vividly sympathizes. But to 
attain this enlargement of the affections, moral education and 
training of the feelings are necessary; for the circle of the un- 
trained heart must ever be very small, and it can be very sensi- 
tive only in the central point of self. And even of the well 
trained and the good, how few consider this circle as their moral 
kingdom, and strive to extend its limits till it embraces the 
globe and makes of their very antipodes, neighbors and broth- 
ers! 

Laura has much to narrow and limit her circle; her heart, 
cruelly hedged in, is forced at each remove to recur to self; at 
every step she feels the chain which reminds her of its short- 
ness. She has fewer means of exercising her sympathies than 
we have,—we who in every waking moment have forced upon 
our eyes constant marks of human feeling in the countenances 
of others, and upon our ears constant sounds that should appeal 
to our hearts, for sympathy. 

Any departure from the moral and healthy condition of the 
body ; any ail, or pain, or deformity, or maim, is very apt to con- 
tract the circle of the sympathies by forcing the thoughts to 
dwell upon the centre of self. There are very few who can 
lind the jewel in the head of the beast, which to the many is 
ever ugly and venomous. 

lt is said that to have perfect digestion, one should not know 
that one has a stomach; and it may be added, that to have per- 
lect health, there should not be an obstacle or hindrance to the 
lee action of any bodily organ. Now Laura has not only 
much less than we have to call out and exercise her sympa- 
lules and feelings for others, but she has much more to con- 
centrate her thoughts upon herself; and if she should always be 
@ generous and self-forgetful woman, it will be in spite of many 
obstacles—obstacles which will be more and more formidable 
4s, with advancing years, the sense of individuality will become 
more distinct. 

lt is a law of nature, that this tendency to individualism 
should not be strong in children; each one has enough to impart 
Consistency to the mass of actions which go to constitute the 
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character. Children are given to us like clay in the hands of 
the potter, and poor pottering work we often make of it! One 
of the most difficult things in education, either public or private 
is to decide how far this tendency and desire shall be indulged 
or gratified. Perhaps 1 am not understood ; let me explain by a 
comparison. 

If it be true, (and we know it is,) that the physical organiza- 
tion of each one of us is subject to certain influences from the 
physical organization of others, producing sympathies, antipa- 
thies, and the like, it is equally true that nature requires a cer- 
tain independence and individuality in every organism; and no 
person in a sound state of health can have his bodily organ- 
ism so completely overpowered by the influence of any other 
person, as to have the direction of its movements wrested from 
his own control. ‘This ought so to be, and is; and any appar- 
ent exception to it carries prima facie evidence that the organ- 
ism so influenced must have been in a morbid and abnormal 
condition. It may be that nature affixes this liability to be 
controlled by other bodies as one of the ill consequences of a 
departure from the natural condition of health,—it may be 
something else; but it cannot be that she allowed the existence 
of any power by which the operation of one of her laws could 
be prevented. Now the moral nature has its laws of sympathy 
and influence as strong as the laws of gravitation and magnet- 
ism; and these laws require, that while each nature should be 
subject to certain general influences exercised by others, it 
should also retain a certain independence. Some strong minds 
strive to soar above these social influences, and, attaining a cold 
sublimity of intellect, seem to move on undisturbed by human 
proximity; while others, swaying to and fro in the crowd of 
men, are moved by every wind of doctrine; they feel only as 
others feel, and think only as others think. But the great man, 
who in his icy isolation courts not human love, and heeds not 
human counsel, and the little man who never communes with 
his lonely self, and never relies on his own intellect, have both 
departed from the natural and healthy condition of the soul, 
and it is hard to say which suffers most in consequence of it. 
Some teachers entirely disregard the tendency of each pupil to 
develop his particular individualism; they break off the sharp 
corners, smooth away salient points, and strive to reproduce as 
many and as perfect types of themselves as possible. Their 
pupils are like artificial trees in a “trim parterre,” all cut and 
docked, and made to grow after one pattern. Other teachers, 
overlooking that tendency, neglect to repress an undue propen- 
sity, or to draw out a too feeble sentiment, and their pupils have 
no type at all; they are like plants in a neglected woodland, 
where the stunted shrub, wd the gnarled oak, proclaim the 
absence either of nature or art in their training. 

Now in Laura’s case, all the difficulties are very much I- 
creased; she has departed from the natural and healthy stand- 
ard, and although it is not by any fault of her own, her inno- 
cence does not suspend the action of the natural law. She 1s 
withdrawn from certain natural and healthy influences, she ! 
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subjected in an undue degree to other influences; the beautiful 
harmony between the macrocosm and the microcosm,—between 
the world without her and the world within her, is broken, and 
it might perplex a wiser man than I am to obviate all the unfa- 
vorable consequences of it upon her future character. 

[ should fill a volume were I to enlarge upon this subject, and 
I must only allude to some of the most striking causes which 
operate as disturbing forces in the development of her charac- 
ter. There is great fear that so much attention as she receives, 
and which we cannot prevent her perceiving without constant 
management and concealment, must have a bad effect upon 
her. And yet the attempt to conceal it might have an effect 
which would be hardly less bad than would be her knowledge 
of the truth. 

I am afraid that she may be made vain and presumptuous by 
being so much caressed ; and it would be as little consolation to 
reflect that it was done by the kind and well meant indiscretion 
of others, as it would be to a father to know that his child had 
been spoiled by the over fondness of its mother. 

1 am still more afraid that her peculiar situation may have a 
hardening effect upon her affections. I believe I have alluded 
to this before, but it cannot be too much considered by those 
who would carefully scrutinize her character. Everybody can 
be useful or agreeable to her in some way or other, and every- 
body tries to be so; but she can be of little use to them. All 
exercise kindly offices to her, and are themselves made better 
by the practice of the kindly feelings; she is merely the recipient, 
and kind offices long received are apt to be considered at last as 
something due to one’s merit, and to be claimed as aright. It 
is difficult to find ways in which she may have the satisfaction 
of being useful to others, and thus train her to habits of kind- 
ness until they shall become wants, without some contrivance 
which she would be sure to perceive, and which would spoil 
the effect. ‘Those who have looked upon her case as an inter- 
esting experiment for ascertaining the natural character and ten- 
dencies of the human heart, must take all these things into con- 
sideration. ‘They must consider too that the case was novel, 
that she was the first deaf and blind mute who had been taught 
arbitrary language; that it has not been possible to conduct the 
experiment of her education in an entirely satisfactory manner ; 
that it has not been practicable to cut her off from communica- 
tion with ignorant and selfish persons, as it would have been 
had she been secluded in the bosom of a private family. And, 
after making all these allowances, they will, I trust, believe that 
there is much which is beautiful and good in her imperfect 
nature. 

_ Itis true that such cases present a rare opportunity of watch- 
ing the development of some of the feelings, in comparative free- 
dom from external influences; but it is equally true that other 
influences, both of a positive and negative kind, may be exerted 
80 as to disturb the natural growth of the mind. If in common 
cases the twig be bent one way, in these uncommon cases, It 
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may be bent another, and the distortion of the tree be equally 
reat. 

' Lastly, the character and disposition may be partially modi. 
fied by the wonderful law of hereditary transmission of peculiar 
tendencies. A man often transmits to a son, born after his own 
death, such a peculiarity of physical organization as causes that 
son, when grown to manhood, to startle others by a hitch of the 
shoulder, a twist of the features, or even an “ahem!” so like 
his father’s, that the dead seems to be alive again. By the 
operation of a law, no more mysterious, and no less certain, a 
man may reap the reward, or pay the penalty, as the case may 
be, for the habitual exercise of any sentiment, or any propen- 
sity, by transmitting to his offspring a strong disposition for the 
exercise of a similar feeling. 

How much Laura Bridgman, or anybody else, may be influ- 
enced by such causes, no one can tell; but they deserve to be 
taken into consideration by all who would ascertain precisely 
the effect of the privation of any of the senses, or the results of 
particular modes of training. 

The experiment in the case of Oliver Caswell I consider to 
be much more satisfactory, as far as all the moral developments 
are concerned, than in Laura’s case. He is less communicative, 
and has had less untoward influence exercised upon him. 
Though surrounded by boys, some of whom are rude and ill- 
disposed, he has nevertheless been much under the influence of 


his teachers; and a more gentle, honest, true-hearted boy exists 
not within my knowledge. May the maturity of both of them 
yield the fair fruit which the blossom of their youth now prom- 
ises. S. G. HOWE. 


OLIVER CASWELL. 


TO THE TRUSTEES. 


Gentlemen : 

I have the honor to submit the following Report upon the 
case of the Deaf and Blind Mute, Oliver Caswell. 

He has made very slow progress in knowledge during the 
past year, in comparison with Laura Bridgman. He has a 
much smaller brain, and is decidedly of a lymphatic tempera- 
ment. But besides this, he has been slightly ailing most of the 
time, and has never had that exuberance of health, and con- 
sequent flow of animal spirits which force her to mental 
activity. 

He seems to be troubled by some disorder in the glandular 
system, or in the prime vie, which causes frequent indigestion, 
slow circulation of the blood, and consequent depression of spirits. 
When he is indisposed he loses his interest in his studies, and 
common occupations; and his usual sedateness becomes melan- 
choly. He seems to be aware of the cause of this, and says he 
must go home, and that his native air wil! make him well; oF 
if he be at home in vacation, he says, he must go back to the 
institution, and his walks and gymnastic exercises will restore 
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him. He never becomes peevish, however, but endures with 
uncomplaining fortitude. _ 

But even when his digestion is good, and his physical system 
is in its best condition, he is habitually quiet and sedate. He 
is always mild and kind; and though he does not, like Laura, 
lavish caresses, kisses, and other demonstrations of affection 
upon those about him, he has always a smile for every one 
who greets him, and receives any marks of kindness with an 
evident feeling of gratitude. 

He is not so fond of any intellectual exercise which taxes 
severely his thinking faculties, as Laura is, nor indeed as the 
blind generally are; nevertheless he has gone on during the 
past year slowly adding to his knowledge of the qualities 
and relations of things, and increasing the store of words by 
which he expresses his thoughts, and learns the thoughts of 
others. 

If he were naturally talkative, he would doubtless make more 
rapid progress in knowledge of all kinds. He is quite unlike 
Laura in this respect; she loves talk, and if she comes in fre- 
quent relation with any person, as a semstress who may be 
about the house, a new domestic, or a lady visiter, she con- 
trives to teach them her manner of making the letters of the 
alphabet with the fingers; and if the person be at all clever, in 
a few hours the way is open between their minds, and the ex- 
change of thought is thenceforward rapid and constant. Oli- 
ver, on the other hand, cares little about talk ; there are persons 
employed about the house whom he has known for three years, 
of whom he is very fond, and near whom he will sit or walk 
quietly and happily for hours; and, although they cannot say a 
word to him, he never attempts to teach them his alphabet, nor 
does he seem to care for other intercourse than the simple one 
by which he ascertains that they are well. in good spirits, and 
fond of him. ‘This he does in a way which seems magical to 
those who do not reflect that every state of the feelings has its 
natural language, and manifests itself not only upon the coun- 
tenance in visible signs, and eset ge the voice by audible 
sounds, but also by certain motions of the body and limbs, and 
by peculiarities of deportment which are easily recognized by 
the sharpened sense of touch, and instinctively understood as 
the natural language of certain mental qualities. This has 
been remarked upon in Laura’s case; and it is so strong in 
Oliver’s that it may furnish a hint to those who are curious 
about the moral effect of the solitary and the social system of 
prisons. 

There is one of the household of whom Oliver is very. fond, 
and though he cannot talk with him, he loves to be near him, 
and will sit quietly for hours within the circle of his physical 
Influence. Now although this man is affectionate in his tem- 
per, he is quick in his movements, and rather abrupt in his 
deportment, so that it cannot be the gentleness of motion which 
Constitutes the attraction; yet Oliver is always happy to be 
With him, and strives to do things pleasing tohim. This man 
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exercises a good influence over him without speaking a word 
and merely by the gratification of his social nature. ‘ 

Now, suppose Oliver to be surrounded with persons whose 
moral tendencies were bad, who he knew were disposed to do 
things contrary to the rules of the house, and contrary to his 
natural sense of what is right, would they not have a great 
influence over him for evil, even though they spoke not to him; 
and would not all his tendencies to wrong, provided he had 
any, be strengthened and confirmed by the consciousness that 
those about him had the same tendencies, without the power of 
gratifying them? Would not his desire for their sympathy 
make him conform his own feelings as nearly as possible to 
what he supposed to be theirs ? 

Oliver is remarked by every one as having a countenance 
remarkably indicative of amiability and sweetness of temper; 
and his face is but the mirror in which his mind is truly 
reflected. There have been no instances during the past year 
of any bad temper, or even of ill will to any one. This is 
somewhat remarkable, for he is thrown much in contact with 
boys, some of whom are rude and ill-mannered; and one or 
two who are so mischievous that they sometimes try to annoy 
him with the petty tricks of boyhood ; but he is always as calm 
as the sunshine. 

It was observed in a former Report, that Oliver was always 
very honest, and that we did not know of any special instruc- 
tion having been given to him on the subject; but now that 
he can talk about his former condition, he sometimes shows 
that at heart he knew how other children were treated when 
they took things without leave. On one occasion, his teacher 
says: 

**I took a book, and read a simple story about a little boy named Wil- 
‘liam Morton, who took some sugar from the sugar-bowl without permis- 
‘sion. Oliver wished to know if he was ‘little way from my mother’s 
‘house. Man did ride far off how many miles to see William Morton?” 
“When I had finished, he said, ‘He wrong; mother strike him, make 


‘noise, cry.’ IT asked if his (Oliver’s) mother did so. ‘Yes, little,’ was 
‘* the reply.” 


He has shown the sense of property most clearly ever since I 
knew him. He supposes that his clothing and his little articles 
of property are as much his own as his fingers and toes are. 
It matters not whether they were acquired by gift, exchange, 
or purchase; the right becomes vested in him forever, unless he 
of his own free will should give itup. He respects also the 
property of others, and has never been known to violate }t, 
except in one solitary instance, when the temptation came In 
the same form which was fatal to the mother of us all. The 
following is an account of the affair by his teacher: 


** Mrs. Smith came and called me, sa ing she feared Oliver had been 
doing wrong, for she saw him in Mrs. Hach’s closet, at her apple barrel ; 
she did not know that he had taken any, but feared the temptation might 
be too strong. I went to his room and began a conversation, hoping 
to lead to the subject, without direct questioning. At last I saw a stem 0! 
an apple on the floor. I picked it up, and asked who gave him an apple ; 
he ~eplied, ‘Man.’ When? < Yesterday.’ I asked, Did you see apple 
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in barrel ? * Who told you ?? we gry he, and then said, ‘hedid’ Did 
you take apple? ‘Yes.’ I asked if he was good boy ? He first said, 
‘Yes, and afterwards, ‘No.’ Where is apple? ‘Gone in stomach,’ 
said he. Who gave you apple? JT asked. ‘Hach,’ was the reply. 
When? ‘ Before dinner.? Mr. H. was absent, so I could not ascertain 
the truth of this statement. During the whole time he was very much 
confused, and it is possible he may not be guilty of taking and keeping the 
apple, but knew I should not like to have him go into the pm at 
all. After talking about his being a good boy for some time, I told him he 
might go to make brushes. I stood at his door for some time, and was 
surprised to see him remain motionless by his bed. I went and told him 
a second time ; he said, ‘ Yes.’ After a few moments I looked in again ; 
he stood by the window, with his back towards me. I stood and watched 
him many minutes, and then went in to speak to him. His cheeks were 
wet with tears; he turned his head quickly, and tried to hide them. 
| asked, Why stand by window ?_ ‘I like warm sun,’ was the reply, and 
instantly he added, ‘I make brushes,’—that is, I will go to make brushes. 
When Mr. Hach returned he talked with him, and Oliver told him he took 
an apple and ate it. Mr, H. expressed his sorrow, and so did we all. 
Oliver felt very badly, and it was with difficulty that he restrained his 


tears.” 


No allusion was ever after made to the subject, but the lesson 
never was lost upon poor Oliver; if the tears were restrained, 
they softened his heart; if he had paid to others the penalty of 
stripes or chidings, he might have considered himself quit with 
them, and with his conscience; as it was, he repented of him- 
self, and within himself, and has never since been known to do 
a dishonest thing. 

The readiness of Oliver to understand al! the requirements of 
delicacy, not to say his native modesty and innate sense of pro- 
priety, is hardly less remarkable than Laura’s. One cannot sup- 
pose that any lessons on delicacy of behavior should have been 
given to a child of three years old, or if given, should have 
been understood; yet he is always modest and reserved, and 
has been so ever since his residence with us. It is possible that 
by observing the fact that little boys are indulged by ladies with 
kisses, but forfeit their privilege by growing to manhood, he 
may have applied it to his own case; but I cannot help think- 
ing that he would not so readily have arrived at the conclusion 
without some natural sentiment to aid him; the idea was rather 
evolved by the development of his own mind, than implanted 
there by others. Be it as it may, the following conversation 
with his teacher is curious. She says :—‘ After dinner, I sat 
talking with him about growing to be a man. He said, ‘I 
grow man, shave razor, Mr. Caswell, not kiss you, —that 
is, when I grow up, and become a man, and shave with a 
razor; I shall be Mr. Caswell, and must not kiss you. I asked 
him if he would kiss his mother and sisters! He said, ‘ Yes.’ 
I then asked if he would kiss Susan ? [one of his little play- 
mates.] He said, ‘No! large;’ that is, Susan will be large, 
and I must not kiss her.” 

Like Laura, he always shows emotion when he is told 
of anything which seems to him wrong, especially if it be 
accompanied by any violence. When his teacher was telling 
him about the anaconda’s killing large animals, he was ex- 
ceedingly distressed. 
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He is very fond of any mechanical employment, and shows 
great readiness in comprehending any machinery. A curious 
lock, a complicated door-spring, or anything of the kind 
affords him great amusement, and he will examine it with un. 
tiring patience, until he finds out all about the construction, 
In the work-shop he shows much ingenuity, and works with 
great zeal. He is fond of many boyish amusements, as holding 
a kite, coasting on a sledge, &c. His progress in the acquisition 
of language has been slow, and his vocabulary is still very 
limited, as the specimens of his writing and conversation will 
show. Here is a letter, composed entirely by himself, the last 
spring, and written in a very fair, legible hand. 


‘*.My Dear Mother: 

I love you very much. _ I will ride to see you after seventy-four nights, 
I will be happy glad to see you and father and John and Albert and Henry 
and Sister. will ride to see you when warm summer will come. Phili 
will come ride me after seventy-four days. [I am very well. I am fifty- 
seven inches high. I grow fast. I and James Coolidge walk to grow fast 
much. Dr. Fisher will bring paper picture. I bring — victure to you. 
You must put in glass paper picture. Boys and girls will ride go in Boston 
State house. Six hundred men to see boys. I will stay with you twenty- 
five nights. Good bye.” 


His teacher adds :-— 


‘* When he had written as far as ‘my dear’ he asked if he should write 
‘ny mother.’ I told him this morning that it would be seventy-five days 
before he went home. When he wrote seventy-four, I corrected him; 
he replied, ‘ to-morrow, one day has gone.’ He had before asked when the 


letter would be sent.” 

lugust 21st. 'Took Oliver to Boston and went to see the pond on the 
common ; with thishe was much pleased. We walked round it and he got 
quite a good idea of its shape. 

“lugust 22nd. Oliver talked of our walk yesterday, the pond, &c. 
Taught him oval and talked of round, square, and oblong shapes. He 
said, “‘ Small boy did make boat ; he is sailor ?”? Again he asked, “ Wight 
and I did go to see boy in boat on river, he is sailor?” ‘Told him about 
carpenters and masons. Then he desired me to tell him about melons. 
While Frank and Susan were writing, gave him some questions in Addition 
and Subtraction, which he performed as usual, rather lazily. At 12,— 
he wished to see ‘where Osborne did go on map,” so I took him to the 
large map of the United States. He then wished to be shown Billerica, and 
Jamestown. He found one of the large lakes ; called it a very large 
pond, and wished to know how many miles long and wide it was, and 
its distance from Boston. 

lugust 23rd. Oliver was not very well or very talkative. He com- 
plained that he took warm milk and it made his stomach sour. He was 
more interested in his lesson on the map than anything else. He found all 
the towns he knew on the map of Boston and told their distance and direc- 
tion from Boston, Of the different directions he judges very accurately. 
He turned to the map of the city and asked for the frog pond, found the 
common, and wanted to know the number of posts around it and the num- 
ber of streets. 

July 10th. Oliver came in saying, ‘I see boy on piazza, has very long 
hair on back, you come see quick.” Found a Chinese man, Oliver was 
very much interested, and talked of little else all day. I told him about 
the ladies of China having small feet. He asked if they could walk, run, 
or take dinners ; and when told some had large feet and went about to do 
ihe work, he wished to know if this man’s mother had small feet. ‘ 

iugust Ist, } ound Oliver engaged in glueing some boards. Gave him 
: lesson about the manufacture of glue. He asked, “ Glue in elephant’s 
oot °” 
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At noon we received a visit from a i | who had been in China 
and seen Mrs. Gutzlaff’s blind children. told Oliver of it and he 
was much interested. He asked, ‘* People in China have horses and cows 
and pigs and eats and dogs and hens?” ‘Lady did see boys have long 
hair??? Told him about sedan chairs. He asked, ‘Men hands are 
hard to carry sedan chairs ? Ladies have windows in chairs? Men in 
China have many windows in houses ?” 

He learned about Lexington on the map. 

Jugust 14th. Oliver brought me a large corn stalk, as a topic for con- 
versation, Finding it contained a sweet juice, he asked, “Men make 
sugar 2”? ** Men make sugar of canes has corn?” He then told me that he 
made noise with stalks many nights ago, 

Juzust 20th. When I went for Oliver at eight he asked “ why talk ? ” 
and the first part of the hour he was rather lazy; but afterwards he 
became interested in talking of different trades. At ten o’clock, he tried 
to make conversation to defer the ‘ adding” as he calls it, but when 
he found it must come he did pretty well. At twelve we took the map ; 
this is an unfailing source of interest, and he adds to his knowledge mite 
by mite. 

‘July Ind. Oliver’s most interesting subject was the manufacture of 
gunpowder, which he asked me about yesterday. I explained as well as 
I could to him the process and tried to instil in his mind great cau- 
tion about handling it, but he said, “1 am not afraid of gunpowder.” He 
inquired about strawberries and said, ‘ I and my sister Mary did walk go 
up on hill find strawherries. Mary pick small strawberries. My brother 
Philip did pick strawberries tin plate full. My mother and father, and 
Joho and Sister did eat on meal cake.” 

September 11th At eleven we had a great deal of company, and that 
necessarily interrupts the regular lessons. Oliver informed me when I 
went for him, ** Ladies have come.” Did you see them ? I asked. ‘* No, 
I sinell them.? What did you smell? “ Cologne.” 

September 12th. Oliver’s new knife furnished an ample topic of con- 
versation, After he had shown me each curious part, he told me which 
part was the back and two sides, and asked in great glee for its head, 
Asked, ** Hook knife in store in Boston ?” ‘* Doctor did buy far off how 
imany miles ?*? ‘* My Philip, and John, and Albert, and Henry, and sister, 
and father, and mother, will see my new knife after twelve days.” Of the 
handle he asked, ‘*‘ Who horn ?” and this led to a conversation about 
deer. Gave him a number of questions in Addition, at ten, which he per- 
furmed pretty well. He is now much interested in learning some things 
on the map of Providence, as he thinks it relates to his own home, 
and wants a map to carry to his mother. 

September 17th. Oliver talked of kites, and I told him a story about 
two boys and a kite. ‘To-day, too, for the first time, he was interested in 
the subject of color, and talked nearly an hour about it, He remarked, 
“T talk, learn much.” It is singular, but I can never get him to say 
he wants a thing unless he thinks he can have it. To-day, [ tried it again 
and again. He was very desirous to write to Osborne, which he did 
in the following words:— 


“My Dear Osborne: ; 
“ Your boat go in the water will float,—stones, and iron, and lead not 
float, they will sink in the water. I did go in the water, and float to bathe. 


Jam not afraid. Tam brave boy. Good bye.” 

These extracts will give one a tolerable idea both of the sim- 
ple method used in teaching Oliver, and of his usual course of 
thought. It will be seen that he does not yet show much 
disposition to inquire into causes, and indeed that he is but 
a little child in intellect. You must keep constantly in mind 
the immense disadvantage under which he labors; you must 
consider that his powers of acquiring knowledge are as much 
more limited than those of the merely deaf and dumb, as theirs 
are limited in comparison with ours, or else you will be dis- 
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appointed with the result of the last year. The great difficulty 
however, is already vanquished in his case; he has become 
familiar with the outline and general purpose of language, and 
he will now go on acquiring it in geometrical progression. 

He has been under the immediate charge of Miss Eliza 
Rogers ; and to her patient and persevering kindness he owes 
the improvement which he has made. 

We shall, during the current year, be able to do much more 
than in any previous year; and I doubt not that with his ex- 
panding intellect he will seek as earnestly for light upon moral 
aud religious subjects as he does now upon merely material 
ones. Thus far, he is pure in heart and correct in conduct; and 
we hope and trust that his poor single talent may be so 
improved as that his mortal life shall not be a total blank 
in his soul’s existence. 

S. G. HOWE. 


We cannot leave these valuable reports of Dr. Howe, with- 
out a brief comment on one of the many interesting and instruc- 
tive incidents they describe. We refer to the account given of 
Oliver Caswell, (pp. 168-9, ) when, beset by a temptation, usually 
so potent with children, he took an apple which did not belong 
to him; and, on being questioned ‘about it, answered falsely 
that it had been given him. ‘The case was one of the lowest 
order of offences against property. The article was of small 
value; it was taken, not to be laid up for the future or sold for 
money, but under the immediate seductions of appetite; it be- 
longed to one of the teachers of the school, who was also one 
of the inmates of the house; and, respecting apples and other 
small and common fruits, every body knows that, whether right 
or wrong, there is a feeling about them somewhat akin to the 
doctrine of a community of goods. 

It was under these circumstances that Oliver took an apple. 
At first, being suspected only, he was not confronted by any 
accuser and charged with the offence. When asked, however, 
if he had not taken one, he acknowledged he had, but said, in 
iustification, that it had been given him. Here was a false- 
hood; but the teacher to whom the confession and the declara- 
tion had been made, did not, then, know it to be such, and 
therefore made no imputation against him. Hence, it will be 
perceived that he was not, at that time, under arraignment or 
accusation before any tribunal foreign to his own conscience. 
Yet the teacher, in giving an account of the transaction, says, 
that after this conversation had passed, and she had left him, 
she ‘stood at his door for some time, and was surprised to see 
him remain motionless by his bed.” She then went in and 
spoke to him, telling him to go to his work. ‘“ After a few 
moments,” continues she, “I looked in again; he stood by the 
window with his back towards me. I stood and watched him 
matiy minutes, and then went in to speak tohim. His cheeks 
were wet with tears,” &c. ; 

Now we would ask all who have anything to do with the 
training of the young, what they suppose to have been the con- 
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templations of this boy, during that period of solitude and lone- 
liness. Whose hand had stricken him, and paralyzed his ever- 
active muscies, so that he remained “‘ motionless;’’ and why 
were his cheeks ‘“‘ wet with tears?’ He had not been con- 
demned before any earthly tribunal; he was not even arraigned 
before one; he had made a statement in reference to the trans- 
gression, Which, if true, would have exculpated him entirely, 
and he did not know but that the statement made by him would 
be accredited, and foreclose all further inquiry. He saw no 
threatening countenance; he heard no angry voice. But the 
truth is, he stood before a power more awlul than any human 
tribunal can be, even though surrounded by badges of authority 
and waited upon by ministers of vengeance. ‘lhough deaf as 
marble, yet he heard a condemnation more searching and terrific 
than was ever pronounced from judicial lips; and his soul was 
smitten through all its fibres, by the instant execution of the 
sentence of remorse. It was at the bar of conscience that he 
was arraigned; it was in her dread presence, that he stood, 
transfixed and ‘‘ motionless;” it was under her chastisement 
that he wept. 

Let it be observed, too, that here were no auxiliary aids or 
appliances brought to bear upon the offender, and to heighten 
the climax of bis own self-condemnation. The shame of a public 
exposure had not fallen upon him. He had passed before no 
scornful or hissing multitude, nor had his eye met the exulting 
and vindictive look of an enemy rejoicing in his disgrace. His 
general good name had not been tarnished, nor had the image 
of his own humiliation and shame been multiplied a hundred 
fold, and then reflected back upon him from the faces of family 
and friends; nor did the fears of a public expiation stand 
around him like demons. No! it was the unaided and silent 
terribleness of conscience alone, that overawed and subdued 
him. ‘This turned his limbs into stone, and dissolved his heart in 
tears. Not from without, but from within his silent ear, the 
thunders of retribution pealed; and the lightnings of offended 
truth were more vivid and poignant to the spirit within than if 
they had scorched the living eyeball. Yet severe as this punish- 
ment was, it was mercy, for it saved its object from the severer 
punishments of continued transgression. ‘The Report says, 
liver ‘‘ has never since been known to do a dishonest thing.” 

Who shall gainsay or question the power of conscience, after 
evidence so demonstrative as this? Surely we may say, that, 
if parents and teachers will not believe, after proof like this, they 
would not believe though one should rise from the dead. 

We advise all who are engaged in education, whether at the 
fireside or in the schoolroom, to read and expound this simple 
story to children ; and, in all ordinary cases, let them appeal to 
the authority of conscience, as a thousand times more natural, 
more salutary and more efficacious than chiding or stripes. 


Ix the education of children, love is the first to be instilled, 
and, out of love, obedience is to be educed.— Coleridge. 
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‘‘Sucu a disposition is genuine diligence in the only true sense 
of tie word. Diligentia a diligendo,—the choice of affection 
—the kindly prosecution of a study congenial to us. Whereas. 
as we usurp the word in common currency, in joose popular 
talk, a diligent man is a mere plodder. An attorney’s copying. 
clerk, a tread-mill goer, a London scavenger, a washer of fou! 
linen, a formal, technical schoolmaster, might, each of them, 
in the common acceptation, be called diligent in his vocation. 
But the truth is far otherwise. Diligence, so far from being a 
mere vulgar, mechanical virtue, should be gifted, at once, with 
the red cap, should have its place among the cardinals. It is as 
much the life and soul of success, in studious and intellectual 
pursuits, as the glorious, all-seeing, and all-animating sun is 
the soul of vegetative virtue. And how, then, are we to make 
jit our ally in the work before us? Simply by so ordering it, 
that discipline to the pupil shall seem to be an amusement, and 
his amusement be really his discipline. For this purpose, we 
tnust correct the common chill of the literary atmosphere, in 
order that the young soul, as often as it peeps from its hiding- 
place, may be lured, by the genial and growing warmth, to 
come abroad and take pleasure in its exercise. And for thus 
raising the temperature, there is nothing like the spirit of con- 
versation, if it proceeds from a full kindly mind and be rightly 
applied and conducted.” 





‘Richt apouT Face.—Mr. Delavan, of Albany, who has 
devoted money and talent for the promotion of temperance, and 
who has done as much as any one individual in America, in 
giving dignity and importance to this noble enterprise, was, in 
his youth, one of a club of fifty who were in the habit of meet- 
ing at a room in a public house, to enjoy themselves in ‘the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul.’ It was not long, however, 
before Mr. Delavan was led to serious reflection upon the folly 
and danger of the practice; and, on a certain evening, while on 
his way to the club, he suddenly stopped and exclaimed aloud: 
Right about face! And he did right about face; ‘and,’ said he, 
to the gentleman to whom he related the circumstance, ‘ the 
first block of buildings I ever erected in Albany, was erected on 
the corner directly in front of where I formed that resolution.’ 

‘What a noble resolve! and how nobly has it been rewarded! 
What is the history of his forty-nine companions ? Forty-three 
of them became drunkards, and most of them found a drunk- 
ard’s death! What a lesson for the young man about to enter 
upon the active business of life !”’ 





‘‘T wou.p recommend to every teacher one thing above all 
others: to do their utmost to dismiss their disciples, as nearly 
as may be, in the condition so admirably figured forth in the 
Greek line. I will give it to you in English. 


Dismiss them pleased ,— 
Pleased and instructed too.”’ 
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“Tp you would civilize a man or boy, you must begin by 
teaching Lim to wash his face. 'The next step is to teach him 
io keep his clothes clean ; and the third is to show him how to 
get a place of abode which he can call entirely his own, aud in 
which he can feel comfortable.” 





PresipeENT Metcs commenced the exercises of the Georgia 
University, before any college buildings had been erected for 
the use of the institution. Recitations were often heard and 
lectures delivered, under the shade of the forest oak; and for 
years he had the almost entire instruction of the college, aided 
only by a tutor or by some member of one of the higher classes. 
The institution was without library, without apparatus, with- 
out professors, without buildings, without productive funds, 
And yet the President was called upon to instruct from forty 
to sixty students, superintend the erection of buildings, and {re- 
quently, to meet the Board of ‘Trustees and the Legislature, at 
a distance from the seat of the college, leaving the institution 
under the superintendence of a tutor, or without any control 
but the discretion of inexperienced youth. 





“ GENTLENEsS is a sort of sweet atmosphere, and it enters into 
a child’s soul like the sunbeam into a rose-bud :—slowly but 
surely, expanding it into beauty and vigor.” 





A Goop Examp.e.—A boy was once tempted by some of his 
companions, to pluck some ripe cherries from a tree which his 
father had forbidden him to touch. 

“You need not be afraid,” said they, ‘for if your father 
should find out that you had them, he is so kind, that he will 
not hurt you.”’ 

“That is the very reason,” replied the boy, “ why I would 
nottouch them. It is true my father may not hurt me; yet my 
disobedience, I know, would hurt my father; and that would 
be worse to me than anything else.” 

Was not this an excellent reason ? 





“ Beauties or Icnorance.—In the shop window of a chemist 
at Temple-bar, London, is exhibited a number of rings, the 
wearing of which, it is gravely announced, will prevent or cure 
‘gout, rheumatism, tic-doloreux,* paralysis, headache, defi- 
ciency of nervous energy, stiff joints, and fits!’ ” 





“AN uneducated people will be an indolent people; an unedu- 
cated people will be a wasteful people,—wasteful in the use of 
even the energies which it possesses,—wasteful in the con- 
sumption of the few products which it creates, and utterly 
regardless of the prosperity of others.”’ 


* French, tic-douloureaux. 
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A TELESCOPE MADE IN ONE Day !—“‘A telescope designed for 
the Cincinnati Observatory, has been sent from Munich, where 
it was made, on the 14th of Sept. last. Ithas a magnifying 
power of 1400 times, a focal distance of 16 feet, and weighs 
2000 pounds.” —Cincinnati paper, Surely, a great day’s work! 
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